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behold oppressive ministers degra- 
ded to be the slaves of a people 
they had oppressed, to see them 
sweating to scrape together wheie- 
withal to pay the taxes, which, 
as ministers they had only laid on, 
not felt?* to see principals turned 
into deputies, and deputies into prin- 
cipals ; to see services rewarded, 
and idleness dismissed with con- 
tempt ; to see the meritoriously, but 
obscuiely laborious, sought out and 
invested with honours, which are 
now worn by the forward, bustling 
worthless. This is a theme which 
mjght well invite to indulge our 
fancy on, even to excess; but it 
may be better to come back to the 
world of realities; and, as we can 
not go forth with the wished for 
power of settling matters with such 
a balance, strive to use the balance 1 
of reason given us, and inculcate 
the use of it on others. It would 
not be amiss, perhaps, to recom- 
mend it to the attention of your 
correspondents, Solon, S. E. and A. 
and in short to all, who attempt to 
figure as disputants, with the mis- 
taken notion, (as it would seem 
from their language) that hard 
w6ids are essential to discussion. 
From it they might learn, that 
their differences, though interest- 
esting to themselves, cannot very 
deeply interest others, and that the 
time and pages given up to the ex- 
piession of them, could be employ- 
ed more piofitably. 

I shall conclude this with the 

In my zeal to reward the really 
active, I have fallen into the absurdity 
of recommending an arrangement that 
would be like taking a burthen from 
one shoulder to place it on the other. 
The merits of both would be better ad- 
justed perhaps, by permitting those who 
are now deputies to remain in office, and 
sending the principals elsewhither, to dis- 
play their acquired expertness in the art 
ef iotng nothing and receiving pay for it. 



symbol next in order, which I shall 
present without any comment, as I 
purpose reserving my opinion of 
its meaning for another communi- 
cation, and hope, that in the mean 
time it may prove a tub to the 
whale, and divert the rising wrath 
of those whom I have ventured, 
and 1 think not unjustly, to re- 
prove. 

Esr< yflhnos fU >ut5i?i. 
"Do not ut upon a bushel." 

MYSTIS. 

For the Belfa&t Monthly Magazine, 

" IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME." 

TO visit the piisoner is one of 
those acts by which Christian- 
ity assures us we particularly recom- 
mend ourselves to the favour of the 
Almighty. Howard fulfilled this 
duty in a most exemplary manner. 
— In the.beautiful language of Burke 
" he visited all Europe, not to survey 
the sumptuousness of palaces or 
the stateliness of temples, not to 
make accurate measuiements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, nor 
to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modern art, not to collect me- 
dals or collate manuscripts, but 
to dive into the depth of dun- 
geons ; tq plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals, to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain, 
to take the guage and dimensions 
of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt, to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to vi- 
sit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the d:sttes s -e ; > of all men 
in all countries. His plan was ori- 
ginal; as full of genius as of hu- 
manity, it was a voyage of disco- 
very, a circum-navigalion, of cha- 
nty : already has the benefit of 
his labour been felt more or less in 
every countiy^' This noble eu- 
logy is not less true than deceiv- 
ed, though the latter part of it is 
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Tiotso strictly fulfilled as" the friends 
of humanity could wish- Neild, 
who, with a benevolence and per- 
severance not inferior to those of 
.Howard, visited recently the prisons 
in Great Bntian, found much mi- 
sery and oppression, and in some 
places an ignorance of, and in o- 
thers a, scandalous inattention to 
those humane regulations enacted 
from time to time by the legisla- 
ture for tbe comfort and protec- 
tion of prisoners. Those who wish 
further information on this interest- 
ing subject, will find the commu 
nications I allude to inserted in the 
Gentleman's ^Magazine of 1807, 
in a series of letters from Neild to 
Dr. Lettsom. These exertions how- 
ever, though not adequate to the 
removal of all the grievances that 
exist, Have been of essential service. 
Sit Richard Phillips, when sheriff 
to the city of' London, made many 
salutary reforms in the gaol there, 
arid from the exertions of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Pole in Dublin, much 
advantage will necessarily arise — 
Almost all the new prisons that 
have been erected, are built on 
Howard'a plan, and are consequent- 
ly adapted not merely to the safe 
ciistodv but to the ■well being of 
the confined, and from the general 
information that has gone foith up- 
on the subject, we may reasonably 
expect that the horrid apparatus 
of dungeons is for ever abolished, 
andthat prisoners will henceforward 
enjoy the privileges of light and air, 
an'Jbe lodged in dry and properly 
ventilated apartments. With re- 
spect then to the internal econo- 
my of rfrisons much has been ac- 
complished, though much remains 
to be done ; and yet it would have 
been fbrtunate for human nature 
if* the exertions of those individuals, 
who have from time to time en- 
deavoured to raise our penal code, 
had been equally successful. But 



the, theory of Beccaria, the argu- 
ments of Blackstone, the example 
of America, the eloquence of Dun- 
ning and the. recent amiable and 
liberal zeal of sir Samuel Romilly, 
have all equally failed in propor- 
tioning punishments to crimes. To 
every attempt of this nature " no- 
lumus leges Angliae rmrtari" has 
been the short reply. Happy 
would it have proved for the con- 
stitution if the same inflexibility 
in other instances had existed, and 
that the governing powers had on- 
ly relaxed in this case ; where the 
national advantage was so material- 
ly concerned, and. the sacrifice of 
so many lives was so essentially 
involved. Under such circumstan- 
ces it is doubly incumbent on indi- 
viduals to endeavour to palliate a 
mischief which they cannot cure 
and to apply such remedies as m^y 
alleviate the complicated sufferings, 
that" arise out of this chaos of mer- 
cy and severity, of tears, and of 
blood. The reform which has been 
established, in London, under the 
auspices of the Philantrophic so- 
ciety, and in Dublin as an appen- 
dage to the house of Industry, has 
been of infinite service in provid- 
ing fpr the children of felons, and 
preventing their following the des- 
perate vices of their parents; but 
for those, parents an .establishment 
is still more imperiously demand- 
ed, where he. who has been the in- 
mate of a prison may seek a refuge 
and obtain assistance and employ- 
ment till a course of honest con- 
duct at length renders him fit for 
the association of the virtuous. 
There is not upon the face of the 
earth a more desolate or truly pi- 
tiable object than the individual 
turned out from a gaol upon the 
world ; the prejudice of his fellow 
creatures strong against him ; for 
who that knows the fatal inflaeuce 
of evil commumcat-ioa upon the 
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heart and mind will admit him 
within his doors, who has been for 
months exposed to its depravation : 
all means of acquiring an hon- 
est livelihood thus cut off, what 
remains but a recurrence to the 
same depredations, which originally 
brought him to the prison, and 
will next probably conduct him 
out of it to the gallows I am 
fully persuaded that if the truth 
were known, many men and wo- 
men under the circumstances I de- 
scribe have been driven to the per- 
petration of the most horrid crimes 
from not knowing where to obtain a 
morsel of food, or sheltei - from the 
inclemency of the season. To ob- 
tain food, shelter, and employment 
for these wretched outcasts, is the 
object of my present appeal ; and 
I put it to the common humanity 
of the commonest mind, whether 
a more useful establishment ever 
yet existed than one which would 
afford a refuge to the poor stig- 
matized being, that is ready to 
perish, and has not the usual claims 
in his favour upon human com- 
miseration. 

Not that I would be understood 
as recommending a plan that in- 
volved any thing like compulsion. 
I would merely open the door to 
repentance and contrition, and give 
those, andthete aie many such in 
whom the latent principles of worth 
still continue operative, an oppor- 
tunity of atoning by their industry 
for the wounds they have inflicted 
on society. They should be fui- 
nished with immediate employ- 
ment, and their wages be expended 
in procuring them food, laiment and 
lodging : an arrangement might al- 
so be made to remove them from 
the immediate scene of their crime 
and their shame ; by which means 
their amendment would be less lia- 
ble to inten uption from the seduc- 
tions of their former associates, or 



the reproaches of those whom tlujy 
had injured. — Of the male offend- 
ers 1 am aware many aie taken 
away to the army and navy : hut 
the females still remain to be pro- 
vided for, and surely an object 
more deserving compassion never 
solicited relief, than a woman thus 
situated — -prostitution and petty 
thefts are their only resouices, 
which they do not merely perpe- 
trate themselves, but allure the 
young and the inexperienced, and 
thus spread to an indefinite extent 
the commission of every enormity. 
I lepeat it — I would have no com- 
pulsion — I would merely have a no- 
tice posted on the walls of the pri- 
son and the sides of the dock, sta- 
ting that those who, after their libe- 
ration, weie inclined to labour, 
would be furnished with employ- 
ment or assisted in such other 
manner as the circumstances of 
their case might appear to demand 
— this would be amply sufficient 
for, all the purposes of true hu- 
manity : H. would afford a shelter 
for those who leally deserved one, 
and perhaps be the blessed means 
of restoring many to God and to 
society. 

Every motive urges us to con- 
tribute "to such an establishment. 
Do we wish to imitate the foun- 
der of our religion, let us like h>tn 
feel and. provide for the sinner. 
" I am not sent," he exclaims, " but 
to the. lost sheep of the house of 
Israel," and again, " the son of 
man is come to save that which 
was lost." " How think, ye, if a 
man have a hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and go iuto the mountains, 
to seek that which is gone astray " 
Such is the divine tendency of the 
faith we proiess ; and if there be 
any amongst us who have tiod 
the paths of errot, »jwi like th« 
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prodigal arc perishing with hunger, 
shall ve not gne him a refute? 
Shall v\e not, wWe yet he is a 
great way oif see him, and have 
compassion c n him and run and 
meet him, befoie despair rrompt 
him to the commission of new 
enoi mites, and haiden his heatt 
to the feelings of sympathy and 
the consciousness of com} avnon ? 
or do Me wish to promote th« 
public good, is theie a way more 
effectual than ane^titg the pio- 
giess of vice ai>d limiting its con- 
tamination ? or do we desue the 
applause of an approving con- 
st leme ' there are no means so 
ccrtsin of procuring it, as in this 
way, like the forgiving father in 
tie paiable, ' making merry and 
biting glad," frr cati there be a 
porcr souue of joy than " that this 
our brother who was dead, is alive 
again ; who was lost, is found." 
I reconm end this essay to yoor 
widely extended miscellany in the 
stiorg hojLe that it wt'l meet the 
eye of seme who aie able as well 
as willing to lav 'he foundations 
of such an establishment as I 
have recommenced : the firtt ex- 
reuse will be but small, nor can 
the di»bui strut n.s in any evert be 
ccm&'tleiablr, es these only can 
1 ecorre objects of its protection 
who aie willing to assist them- 
seltes. I s,hall only add, that so 
thoioujhly am I persuaded of the 
utility of such a scheme, I pledge 
nyseif to subscribe towards its 
suj pott an annual contribution 
fiom the moment I can ascertain 
that there is a reasonable chance 
ot i*s permair.ent e^tablithmer-t 
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NINTH El POUT IROM THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE BOARD OF EEUGA- 
T.CN, IN IFELiND. 



To his Grace, Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenox, fyc. Laid Lieu- 
tenant general, and general governor 
of Ireland. 

way j T PLFASE YOUR GRACE, 

T\7E the undersigned Commission- 
ers, appointed for inquiring in- 
to the several funds aud revenues 
granted by public or private dona- 
tions for the purposes of education, 
and into the state and condition of 
ail schools upon public or charitable 
foundations, in Ireland, beg leave to 
lay before your giace our report up- 
on the schools founded by Erasmus 
Smith, Esquire. 

The governors of the schools 
fount'ed by Erasmus Smith, were 
•erected into a corporation by a char- 
ter of Chaiks the second, granted 
in the year 1669. The charter le- 
cites that Erasmus Smith, Esq. had 
intended to erect fit e grammar schools 
in Ireland, and endow them with con- 
venient maintenance for schoolmas- 
terSi and to make provisions for other 
charitable uses. 1 hat on due consi- 
deration of the necessity of settling 
a moi e liberal maintenanc e for the 
schoolmasters, and making provision 
for clothing poor children and bind- 
ing them out appi entices, he had 
thought fit to reduce the fite intend- 
ed schools to (hiee, but yet to conti- 
nue and settle the sanie lands and 
tenements, which weie intended for 
the maintenance of five schools and 
other chai liable uses, to be a perpe- 
tual revenue for maintaining three 
schools^ andforcairyingou the cha- 
ritable uses afoic»aid, '1 hat a bill 
for this purpose had been certified 
and transmitted td England under 
the great -seal of Ireland, but had 
not yet passed into law. 1 hat in pui- 
S'iante of the acts of settlement and 
e<plana(ioii, certain persons n< muta- 
ted in the latter as trustees for the 
said Eiasmus (Smith, did, for him, 
and on Ins behalf, in the year 1664, 
present their petition to the commis- 
sioners for executing the act of settle- 



